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the true meaning can never be substituted for the symbol. The object of 
knowledge is then discussed, with particular reference to Bradley's Ap- 
pearance and Reality ; and the conclusion is reached that a merely dialec- 
tical procedure results in ambiguities and evasions, that it " defines reality 
conceptually rather than in terms of things and qualities, and discredits fact 
for the sake of theoretical consistency." Passing on to the subject of ex- 
planation, the author shows that in all explanation there is presupposed 
an equivalence between symbol and object, which, however, is not an 
equivalence of quality but equality, i. <?., a likeness of function in thought. 
Explanation must hence proceed on the principle of identity, or the principle 
of causation, efficient or teleological, or the principle of sufficient reason. In 
explanations by the principle of identity, we proceed by emphasizing either 
the repetitions or the quality of the unit in terms of which the explanation 
is made, i. e., we explain either in terms of quantitative measurement or 
by means of universals and generic ideas. The principle of causation in- 
cludes final and efficient cause as its essential subdivisions, while the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, involving both identity and causation, concerns 
itself with the problem of purpose and intention, which is the problem of 
teleology, and to the solutions of which every ontology is only propaedeutic. 
The desire for knowledge being created by our needs, the satisfaction of the 
need is the limit of knowledge and of explanation. Hence our truth must 
always be relative, human truth, and our ultimate gauge of reality is .that 
reality is what it seems to us. 

The conclusion reached by the author at the close of his careful discus- 
sion may be stated in his own words : ' ' The problem [of metaphysics] 
itself may be variously stated ; it may be a quest for the essence of things, 
or for a reality within things themselves, or for their truths. But in every 
case the real object of the inquiry is the discovery of a ground or raison 
d y Ure which shall seem to us a sufficient reason why reality is what it is. 
Such a ground, it has been held, can only be shown to be satisfying when 
it embodies a motive or a purpose intelligible to us in terms of our motives 
and our purposes. . . . Hence all our philosophy and all our science 
which is to amount to anything or mean anything must be anthropocentric 
and psychomorphic. " B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Psychopathological Researches. By Boris Sidis. G. E. Stechert, New 

York, 1902. — pp. xxii, 329. 

This is a book on the 'subconscious self.' Dr. Sidis and Drs. William 
A. White and George M. Parker have here reported the details of several 
cases of mental abnormality which they have treated successfully through 
what they believe to be the control of the subconscious selves of the 
patients. Only a few typical cases are reported, and the discussion of the 
theories and principles underlying the method of treatment is relegated, as 
we are told in the introduction, "to another work soon to appear under the 
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title ' Principles of Psychology and Psychopathology.' ' ' A brief outline of 
certain of the theories is sketched in the introduction by Dr. Sidis. 

This method of only partially revealing theories which are evidently well 
advanced towards maturity in the minds of the writers, and of publishing 
applications before giving out explanations, makes it very difficult to form 
any final judgment of the value of the work. As mere cases of abnormal- 
ity, these which are now reported add relatively little to the knowledge 
already at hand from the study of other cases. As cases which have been 
successfully treated, they are of much practical interest. If they are cases 
which have been more intelligently diagnosed than earlier cases, and have 
been cured by the application of more fully developed and more rational 
methods than have ever been employed before, then they may be cases of 
first class importance. But their first class importance is not obvious from 
the present discussion. It is by no means certain from the few cases re- 
ported, or from the manner of the progress of these cases, that the cure was 
due to the alleged control of the subconscious. The uncertainty in regard 
to the meaning of the cases may be due to the preliminary character of the 
reports, or it may be due to fundamental defects in the theories and methods 
of treatment which the writers are advocating. This is just the question 
which it is impossible to answer until more evidence comes in. 

The first case is that of a girl of thirteen, who suddenly passed from her 
normal condition into a boisterous, profane, and dangerous abnormal state. 
She was hypnotized, and exhibited all the usual phenomena of hypnosis. 
During the hypnotic state it was suggested to her that she would return to 
her normal condition and again be good as she used to be. This sugges- 
tion could not be carried over directly from the hypnotic state to the usual 
waking condition of the patient, but it was possible to carry the suggestion 
over indirectly through normal sleep. During hypnosis suggestion was 
given as emphatically as possible, and then the patient was told to pass into 
normal sleep. This normal sleep seems to constitute a kind of link be- 
tween the hypnotic state and the usual wakening state. As the suggestion 
to be good began to affect ordinary waking life, the hypnotic experi- 
ments were abandoned for fear of interfering with the natural course of 
recovery. 

The second case is that of a man who, through the use of alcoholic 
beverages, temporarily lost consciousness. Hypnotic experiments brought 
out the fact that his apparent loss of consciousness was not a change to 
mere automatism, but the substitution of a subconscious self for the normal 
self. This appeared in the fact that the subconscious self was reestablished 
in the hypnotic state and gave a full account of the man's doings during 
the period of its supremacy. 

The third case illustrates the growth of a suicidal tendency in a young 
girl. It was traced through hypnosis to a series of events entirely forgotten 
by the ordinary personal consciousness. These events, which suggested 
suicide and were then apparently forgotten, continued to operate in the sub- 
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conscious self as sources of auto-suggestion. Periodically these auto-sug- 
gestions became strong enough to overwhelm the normal personality. 

The fourth case is that of a highly organized system of melancholic 
ideas. The melancholic personality thus formed had to be broken up by 
appealing to a subconscious self which appeared in the hypnotic state and 
was much more cheerful. The method was the same in this as in the first 
case. After the cheerful personality was discovered, it was carried over 
through normal sleep to the waking life. 

The fifth case is one in which a young woman had acquired an appar- 
ently permanent distortion of the ankles, a serious hypersensitiveness of 
the skin, and an abnormality of the circulation in the lower extremities 
through an accidental sprain. The sprain had entirely healed, so far as the 
tissues were concerned, and the case was not approachable through the ordi- 
nary means of clinical treatment. Because of restrictions imposed by the 
family, appeal to hypnosis was not possible in this case. Treatment here 
consisted in a series of efforts to secure voluntary movements on the part 
of the patient. It is significant for any evaluation of the cases reported in 
this book, that the suggestions in this case were addressed to the personality 
normally and ordinarily present. The case seems to fit only very loosely 
into any category of subconscious personality. 

The sixth and last case is one which would ordinarily pass for epilepsy, 
but was shown by hypnotization to consist in a succession of irruptions of a 
subconscious self which was controlled by certain memories and motives 
not known to the normal personality. The subconscious self was brought 
under control in a series of hypnotic experiments, and was eliminated after 
a long struggle, by absorbing it into the normal self. 

The theory which is somewhat incompletely suggested and applied to all 
these cases is that the abnormalties described are purely functional. The 
patients suffered on the physiological side from a functional separation or 
dissociation of certain formerly well-established neuron-aggregates. This 
functional dissociation is not an actual organic degeneration of neuron 
tissue, but is a preliminary stage, which, if not checked, will always be fol- 
lowed by true organic degeneration . The whole neuron system of the 
normal individual comes to be broken up by such functional dissociations 
into a series of systems which are functionally, but not organically, 
separate. Each sub-group of neurons is the physiological seat of a sub- 
conscious personality. Subconscious personalities produced by functional 
dissociation appear clearly in every case of hypnosis, which is itself noth- 
ing but a stage of functional division of the neuron system. The mode of 
treating a patient, based upon this theory, is to hypnotize him, get control 
of the various subconscious personalities, and then by suggestion knit 
together a normal and well-organized personality, thus absorbing the other 
personalities and making them subordinate to the one true personality. 

Functional dissociation is the only type which can be successfully treated 
by the method advocated. If actual degeneration of the neuron tissues 
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sets in, the case passes out of the sphere of psychopathology into the sphere 
of physiological pathology. The method of determining whether a case is 
in the functional stage or is due to actual degeneration, is to search for recol- 
lections of the normal state or the pathological state by means of hypnosis. 
So long as the patient can recover the lost state through hypnosis, or can 
perform reactions appropriate to the normal personality, the case is one of 
functional insanity, and can be approached by the methods described for 
reorganizing the self. 

The presentation of cases and of theory by these authors is not satisfac- 
tory to the unprejudiced reader. That there are cases of abnormal mental 
life which can be cured by a systematic effort to reconstruct personality 
around some rational nucleus, no one is disposed to doubt. That there 
are periods of conscious life which do not seem to integrate with the ordi- 
nary systems of association that constitute the recognized self, every one 
will admit who studies carefully even the most commonplace facts of normal 
life. That hypnosis is a form of dissociation comparable to these ordinary 
lapses from normal associative consciousness, though more marked and 
definite in type, seems to be the generally accepted view. If the term sub- 
conscious is needed to express certain of these facts and to guide in the 
efforts toward the reorganization of disorganized personality, then it is cer- 
tainly important that the term should be clearly defined and intelligently 
used. If reorganization requires the use of means which are in themselves 
directly related to the dissociations which are to be overcome, then it is 
well that serious and extended experiments along these lines should be 
undertaken and fully reported. A few cases somewhat incompletely dis- 
cussed will not establish the thesis of these writers. 

There is at present a good deal of mythology about the ' subconscious, ' 
and a good deal of apparent mystery about the motives of those who use 
' suggestion ' in its various forms. The only way to dispel this vague- 
ness and uncertainty in our science of mental life is to be clear in theory 
and principle, and well supported in the materials on which to formu- 
late these theories. The book before us is not satisfactory either in its 
theory or in its materials. The optimistic confidence of the writers on 
the basis of the cases reported is certainly not warranted. It is not im- 
possible that in several of the cases the whole machinery of hypnotiza- 
tion was unnecessary by-play. Indeed, one case was successfully treated 
without the direct control of anything that could be called a subconscious 
self. Another one of the cases seems to have dragged along as it did just 
because the hypnotic experiment interfered seriously with the integration 
of the normal personality. The writers show themselves unable to con- 
sider the cases without prejudice and in the truly empirical spirit ; for they 
continually reiterate, in regard to the case which was treated without hyp- 
nosis, the wholly unfounded belief that cure was slower than it would have 
been if they had been able to apply hypnosis. Furthermore, in a number 
of instances, especially in the one which dragged along so discouragingly, 
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they found it necessary to modify their methods, so that it was after all not 
the subconscious self which was most important for the recovery. There 
is certainly need of more light on all these matters, and there is need of a 
more critical and definite use of terms. The theory will be put on a valid 
basis only when its fundamental conceptions are such that they can be ac- 
cepted by the psychology of normal life as well as by psychopathology. 
We shall look with interest for the forthcoming, more elaborate treatise, in 
which the writers may succeed in clearing up the difficulties which we find 
in this book, and may succeed in establishing a method of treatment which 
will be of first class importance in dealing with functional insanity. 

Charles H. Judd. 
Yale University. 

Lamarck : His Life and Work. With Translations of his writings on Or- 
ganic Evolution. By Alpheus S. Packard. New York, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1901. — pp. xii, 451. 

This volume of Professor Packard's on Lamarck's life and work is both 
extremely interesting and very valuable. An extended sketch of Lamarck 
and his theory, as well as of his work "as a philosophical biologist," has 
been indeed a great desideratum, and the increasing interest in Lamaickism 
will find real satisfaction in the charming biography and careful treat- 
ment which Professor Packard has written. The author is peculiarly well 
fitted for the task, since he writes enthusiastically with a disciple's apprecia- 
tion of a master. ' ' The name of Lamarck, ' ' he says, ' ' has been familiar 
to me from my youth up. When a boy I used to arrange my collection of 
shells by the Lamarckian system, which had replaced the old Linnasan 
classification. For over thirty years the Lamarckian factors of evolution! 
have seemed to me to afford the foundation on which natural selection rests, 
to be the primary and efficient causes of organic change, and thus to ac- 
count for the origin of variations, which Darwin assumed as the starting 
point or basis of his selection theory. It is not lessening the value of 
Darwin's labors, to recognize the originality of Lamarck's views, the vigor 
with which he asserted their truth, and the heroic manner in which against 
adverse and contemptuous criticism to his dying day he clung to them ' ' 
(p. vii). In Professor Packard's opinion, it is with justice that the French 
regard Lamarck "as the real founder of organic evolution." 

The materials for the biography have been most carefully and laboriously 
collated with a view to this work. Professor Packard has visited Paris- 
and the place of Lamarck's birth ; he has examined the family records, and 
in general has exhausted all available sources of information. The result 
is an unusually fine portrayal of Lamarck's life, from the time of his birth to> 
the pathetic scene of his death and the tragic neglect of his burial. The 
illustrations, which include portraits of Lamarck from old engravings,, 
pictures of his birthplace and place of burial, and reproductions of fac- 
similes of his autograph, form an attractive feature of the volume, while 



